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IT'S COOL 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 












On 

Independence Day 

L ET us take heart from the adventures 
of our forefathers. Let us be guided 
by their experience and aspirations, 
not because they are ancient, but because 
they are ever young. Retracing our steps 
from the morass into which we have wan¬ 
dered, let us return to the solid land, not 
because we wish to look back, but because 
we are determined to go forward. Guided 
by their example, let us set out anew upon 
the course which they so long pursued 
with such enormous advantage to them¬ 
selves and to us, their descendants, that we 
may hand on to our successors a heritage 
at least as rich as the one we received.” 


(From PRESIDENT LOREE’S address at the 
Delaware and Hudson Centennial Celebration Din¬ 
ner, April 23, 1923.) 
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The Nation Rejoices 

On Birthday of Retired Saratoga Division “ Eagle Eye 


T HE arrival of a son 
is a matter of great 
moment in every 
family, but, according to 
JOHN D. LAWRENCE, re¬ 
tired Delaware and Hud¬ 
son engineman, the whole 
nation rejoiced on the day 
of his birth, and each of 
his 73 succeeding birth¬ 
days has been similarly 
celebrated with oratory 
and fireworks, for he was 
born on July 4th, 1860 
in the village of Green 
Island. 

Upon completing his 
education in the local 
school, he went to work 
as office boy in the dental 
parlors of Dr. Jenkins in 
Troy. The transfer of 
his father, a Delaware and 
Hudson machinist, to the 
Salem Shops terminated 
JOHN'S “dental career" 
rather abruptly, but the 
family soon returned to 
Green Island and he worked for a time in the 
Gilbert car works for a dollar a day. With the 
panic of 1873 this was cut to 90 cents. Later he 
obtained employment in the foundry of Burdette, 
Smith and Company as a casting inspector. 

But railroading was in his blood and at 19 he 
began firing the switcher in the Green Island yard 
on the night shift. MR. LAWRENCE still remem¬ 
bers his first night on the engine, and even more 
clearly his second tour of duty. On the first night 
he was so excited he forgot all about being sleepy. 


Unaccustomed to sleeping 
in the day-time he got no 
rest and by 9 o’clock of 
the second night he was 
so tired that he was ready 
to hang over the bell cord 
and go to sleep. This he 
could not do for the 
Leviathan, a bob-tailed 
four-wheeler with an 
enormous balloon stack 
and an insatiable appetite, 
had not only to be fed, 
but groomed as well. 

Brass bands held the 
jacket in place, brass 
steam-chests gleamed on 
cylinders whose heads 
were encased in brass cov¬ 
ers, and it was up to the 
“fire-boy” to keep them 
gleaming. The big stack 
and the jacket of the boil¬ 
er as well as the smoke- 
box and boiler butt were 
also his responsibility, the 
wipers cleaning only the 
running gear. 

After less than five years of firing, MR. LAW¬ 
RENCE was promoted to the right side of the cab 
where he remained for nearly half a century, during 
which he believes he ran every train on the Saratoga 
and Champlain divisions from extra freights to The 
Montreal Limited and The Laurentian. Among 
his first assignments as a fireman were the night 
freight from Green Island to Port Henry, and later, 
trains 2 and 3 between Troy and Whitehall, under 
the eagle eye of "Ed” Weatherly. After becoming 
an engineman MR. LAWRENCE ran these same 
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trains regularly for a number of years while in 
passenger service. 

The Troy depot with a big “circus-tent” roof 
over the tracks is one of the old landmarks that he 
recalls. Due to accidents caused by people jump¬ 
ing from trains and colliding with the massive 
stone pillars which supported the roof, the whole 
thing was eventually taken down. 

When the blizzard of '88 paralyzed rail traffic 
for days, MR. LAWRENCE was running one of five 
engines which, coupled together, battered their way 
from Green Island to Albany in 48 hours. 

.Long hours and uncertainty were the order of the 
day when he started as an extra man. “When will 
you be back, Johnny?" his wife would ask as he 
started for the door, dinner-pail in hand. 

“You can expect me when you see me," was the 
invariable reply as he waved good-bye and started 
for the Green Island roundhouse to report for duty. 
“For in those days a man never knew when he'd get 
home again. It was 'take an excursion here’ and, 
when you got there with it, ‘take an extra there’,” 
says MR. LAWRENCE. “Sometimes we’d be away 
from home for a week at a time.” 

Referring to John L. Corry, Master Mechanic in 
Mr. LAWRENCE’S younger days he says. “He was 
a big-built man and rough spoken, but he would 
give you the shirt off his back if you were in 
trouble. And how he would fight for you if 
someone else gave you a ‘roasting’ behind your 
back!” 

MR. LAWRENCE’S last assignment was on the 
shop switcher at Colonie where, on August 1, 1932 
he completed 52 years and 10 months in Delaware 
and Hudson service. 

Although 72 years of age MR. LAWRENCE 
might easily pass for a man of 60. He attributes 
his good health to a life-long habit of abstaining 
from the use of both tobacco and liquor. MR. 
LAWRENCE has two sons, three daughters and 
eleven grandchildren but the source of his greatest 
pride is the fact that he recently became a great¬ 
grandfather. 

He is a Past Deputy District Grand Master of 
the Odd Fellows, having been a member of the 
Order for 51 years. 

Mr. LAWRENCE resides with his daughter, 
Edith, at 1921 Eighth Ave., Watervliet, N. Y. 

Preparedness! 

A childless couple adopted a three months old 
French orphan. Then they took a correspondence 
course in French so they would be able to under¬ 
stand the baby when it started to talk. 


Random Facts 

Giants usually have enlarged pituitary glands. 

A French physician has found horse serum more 
effective for wound dressing than collodion. 

The Pacific ocean was first named Sea of the 
South, by Balboa. 

In the year 1160 A. D. Bagdad is reported to 
have had sixty hospitals. 

Children do not develop color sense until about 
two years of age. 

Chicago produces more than one-fourth of the 
nation's candy, doubling the output of New York, 
which is second. 

To meet the demands of the public for comfort¬ 
able traveling, the Pullman Company keeps 9000 
cars in service. 

The first hospital in Rome was built before 
Christ by Fabiola, a woman of great wealth, who 
also nursed in it. 

The largest power shovel in the world will scoop 
up a dozen wagon loads of material, raise it eighty - 
five feet, and dump it, all in one minute. 

The largest national guard armory in the United 
States is located in Chicago. It houses the 124th 
Field Artillery. 

Fatigue has a larger share in the promotion and 
transmission of disease than any other single causal 
condition. 

More than 37,000,000 pounds of fresh and salt 
water fish, crabs and shrimp were taken from 
Louisiana waters during the first ten months of 
1930. 

That physically handicapped people make efficient 
workers is indicated by the fact that 30 per cent of 
the 44,500 workers in the Ford plant are sub¬ 
standard. 

Oklahoma, the forty-sixth state admitted to the 
Union, in 1907, has in a single generation become 
the twenty-first state in population, and seventh 
in the annual production of new wealth. 

A new 72,000-egg incubator, recently installed 
at Byron, Ill., is said to be the world’s largest. It 
is electrically heated and ventilated, and is auto¬ 
matic in operation. 
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THE POT AND THE KETTLE! 
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The Scourge of America 


Automobile Accident 
Toll More Appalling 
Than of All Wars of 
The United States. 

(By L. F. LOREE 

A utomobile accidents 

in their human conse¬ 
quences in virtually every 
city and hamlet of the United 
States are a scourge of inventive 
America. Automobile casualties 
present a challenge to every 
thinking person and to my mind 
it is a problem of policing the 
highway. 

Even a cursory glimpse of the 
facts must convince any fair- 
minded person that the impera¬ 
tive need of the hour is to bestir 
public opinion to the end that 
it shall insist upon police con¬ 
trol of automobile traffic and 
that it shall demand something 
effective be done immediately to 
halt this slaughter on our streets 
and highways. 

War has ever been envisioned as the most danger¬ 
ous movement in our civilization, yet a situation 
far worse than armed conflict has crept among us— 
more fearsome and more disastrous—yet we have 
failed and do still fail to note its dire significance 
until its appalling results are manifest in authen¬ 
ticated statistics. 

During all the wars in which this country has 
engaged as a nation—the Revolutionary, the War 
of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American and the World War—Americans 
killed in action or who died of wounds numbered 
under 300,000. During the last 15 years—a 
period approximating the total duration of these 
six major wars—Americans killed in automobile 
accidents within the United States or who died of 
such injuries have numbered 325,000. 

During the eighteen months of the World War 
50,150 members of the American Expeditionary 
Force were killed in action or died of their wounds. 


During the eighteen months ended December 31, 
1931, 53,650 were killed in automobile accidents 
in the United States or died of their wounds. 
The corresponding figures for the same period of 
time for members of the A. E. F. wounded 
182,674, for citizens 1,576,840 injured by motor 
cars, not fatally. 

The record of accidental deaths in the United 
States caused by automobiles shows that in 1932 
there perished 29,000; in 1931, 33,500: in 1930, 
32,550: in 1929, 30,858; in 1928, 27,618; in 
1927, 25,533; in 1926, 23,264; in 1925, 
21,628; in 1924, 19,229; in 1923, 18,030, and 
in 1922, 14,988. These figures are computed 
from U. S. Mortality Statistics. 

The year 1932, compared with 1931, shows an 
increase of 1.3 per cent in deaths per automobile 
accident, an increase of 2.2 per cent in injuries 
per motor accident and an increase of 2.4 per cent 
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in deaths and non-fatal injuries combined per motor 
accident. 

Great disasters immediately have resulted in the 
application of regulatory methods, but little appears 
to lessen the high death-score attending automotive 
traffic. Remedial legislation and new precautions 
at once followed the Titanic disaster with loss of 
1,517; Palm Beach hurricane with 372 deaths; 
Knickerbocker Theatre collapse with 89 deaths; 
San Francisco earthquake and ensuing conflagration 
with 500 deaths, and Ohio State Penitentiary fire 
with 317 deaths—the total deaths of which com¬ 
pares with but little more than automobile deaths 
of a single month. 

Under the hood of every automobile arc from a 
score to a hundred horses—docile and tame in the 
hands of some drivers, yet wild and dangerous to 
life, limb and property in the hands of others. 

Of 20,400 killed outright by motor cars in 
1932, 7,200 were killed by exceeding the speed 
limit. Of human actions producing deaths from 
motors 35.31 per cent were killed from driving 
too fast. 

Of the 29,000 killed by motors in 1932, 7,430 
were killed between intersections; 9,230 on the 
highway, and 6,360 at street intersections; while 
287,310 were injured between intersections, 126.- 
100 on the highway, and 404,050 at street inter¬ 
sections. 

Of the 904,800 injured in automobile accidents 
in 1932, 682,670 were between the ages of 15 
and 64. 

More than one-fifth of all the children killed 
were occupants of cars, but they never had a chance 
to prevent the occurrences which took their lives. 
Of the 29,000 killed in 1932 there were 19,890 
between 15 and 64 years of age and 3,960 who 
were 65 years old or over. 

The Sabbath is the most unholy of days when 
it comes to deaths from motor accidents and Satur¬ 
day follows with the next largest number of deaths. 
In 1932, Sunday deaths from motors totaled 
5,580 and Saturday’s list totaled 5,090. Injured 
on Sundays totaled 155,530 and on Saturdays 
153,000 of the grand total of 904,800. 

Of the 26,990 fatal motor accidents in 1932, 
23,230 occurred on clear days, so the weather con¬ 
ditions offer little help in the way of an alibi in the 
great majority of motor mishaps. 

Of the vehicles in the 1,068,160 accidents re¬ 
sulting in persons killed and injured in 1932, there 
were 850,150 passenger cars in 26,120 fatal acci¬ 
dents and in 824,030 non-fatal accidents and there 
were 119,850 commercial cars in 5,230 fatal 
accidents and in 1 14,620 non-fatal accidents. 


The records reveal that of the 33,370 drivers in 
fatal accidents in 1932, 31,060 were males. Of 
the 1,068,160 drivers in accidents, 799,410 were 
from 25 to 64 years of age and of these 1,068,160 
drivers in accidents in 1932, 989,650 had one year 
or more operating experience. 

Nearly 30 per cent of the drivers involved in 
accidents were not owners of the cars; 30 per cent 
of the drivers not owners were under 20 years of 
age; 30 per cent were sons and daughters and 73 
per cent were relatives. With nearly 30 per cent 
of the accidents due to drivers other than owners, 
can it not be said that the owners are morally re¬ 
sponsible? 

If a 3,000 pound car should be stopped within 
three inches, a force is created, if the car were going 
20 miles an hour, that would be equivalent to the 
weight of 1,070 men of 150 pounds each; at 40 
miles, 4,280 men, and at 60 miles, 9,130 men. 
There is a distinct relation between the rate of speed 
by which a person or object is struck and the 
severity of the resulting injury and damage. 

The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals on April 17, this year, an¬ 
nounced that more than 1,000,000 animals are 
victims of automobiles every year, or for every 
minute at least two cats, dogs, chickens or other 
domestic animals are motor victims. S. H. Cole¬ 
man, executive vice-president of that society, asser¬ 
ted that this wholesale slaughter of animals must 
cease if “we have to prosecute all offenders.’’ 
Courts, he added, have held that animals are entitled 
to the same consideration along the roads as are 
human beings. “We are determined .to see that 
they get it,” he concluded. 

The animals thus appear to have friends to pro¬ 
tect their lives while society at large stands appar¬ 
ently heedless of the awful toll exacted in human 
lives—truly a startling contrast and indicative of 
the obiter dicta of Russell of Killowen, once 
Britain's great Lord Chief Justice, that the Biblical 
injunction, “Am I my brother's keeper?", had been 
dismissed from the minds of men and that human 
life instead of being priceless had become one of 
the cheapest things in civilization. 

As I have said, the matter seems to me to be one 
of police control. We must look to restriction of 
length, height, and width, to the elimination of the 
full trailer and the automobile carrier, to limitation 
of weight of vehicle and load, to mechanical limi¬ 
tation of speed, to proper couplings, to full braking, 
to higher standards in training and skill of drivers, 
and to other like control to markedly lessen the 
appalling danger now attending this traffic. 
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Not a Chance! 

Brother, Can You Spare a Dime ? ”—Then don’t “ play ” Punchboards 


O NE of the predominating weaknesses of the 
human animal is the desire to get something 
for nothing; to "take a chance.” How little 
"chance" there is in one of the favorite pastimes is 
told in an article which appeared in The Outlook, 
extracts from which are quoted for the enlighten¬ 
ment of Bulletin readers. 

" 'Now the bootleg or dope racket isn’t a busi¬ 
ness that a gentleman wants to go into,’ explained 
my friend Mr. Hilmer. ‘AH of the comfortable 
money is in the punchboard or lottery business. 
That’s a gentleman's racket. If you want me to 
be frank with you, that's my racket. There's 
nothing nasty about it. It’s a clean-cut gentle¬ 
man's proposition. Now take this punchboard 
here.' 

"Mr. Hilmer uncrossed a pair of well tailored 
legs, leaned forward and picked up a small, green 
punchboard from a new solid mahogany desk. 
This punchboard was of the type seen on the 
counters of cigar stores, drug stores, hot dog stands 
and other retail shops throughout the country. He 
handed it to me with a pleased smile. The punch- 
board was small; about eight inches by five inches, 
I should judge. 

" ‘This is one of my best numbers,’ Mr. Hilmer 
continued, 'I call it the Lucky Sweetheart. For a 
dime you have the chance of getting $5 in merchan¬ 
dise or cash. It goes like a house afire. Why, down 
in Los Angeles that punchboard won't last a week 
in any cigar or drug store. How many holes do 
you think it has?’ 

"I looked the board over again. It was small. 
'About 200, perhaps 250.' 

"He leaned over, chuckled, and tapped me on 
the knee. ‘Now that is just why that little board 
is so successful. It looks small. By George, it is 
small! Because it's small and has a $5 prize you 
think you have a fairly good chance with your 
dime. That little board has exactly 1,000 holes. 
One thousand! Count them. 

‘A firm in Cincinnati makes them up special 
for me for $8. I pay every store that puts them 
in for me $5 a week. Some of the stores I pay 
more. And one of those boards will pay out in 
from one to three weeks. It takes in $100 in 
cash. Figure that out. Now, what do you think 
of that for a nice gentleman's proposition?’ 

" ‘How about the risk?' 


“He delicately snipped off the end of a long, very 
pale yellow cigar. ‘You mean someone trying to 
muscle in on some of my customers? You don't 
seem to understand that no one muscles in on this 
business. It’s too new.’ 

'But risks—I meant—well—isn't it against the 
law?’ 

“What difference does that make if it is against 
the law? Isn’t everything against the law nowa¬ 
days? Besides, when you are pulling in the jack 
my business does, you can afford to spend enough 
to see that you aren’t bothered. Why, do you 
know, I’ve got as much chance of being hauled up 
into court as you have of flushing the Lucky Sweet¬ 
heart board for the $5 prize.' 

“ 'There are a thousand holes,’ I commented. 
'That would give me one chance in a thousand of 
drawing the winning number. Of course, after 
the board had been used, my chance would be 
better.’ 

“ ‘Listen,’ said Mr. Hilmer, earnestly. ‘You 
don’t think I’d be dumb enough to really put a 
winning number in the Lucky Sweetheart, do you? 
How do you suppose I’d make any profit? Some¬ 
one might smack the winning number when the 
board was still full. I told you this was a gentle¬ 
man’s business. There isn’t a chance in the world 
to lose. When the board has all been punched 
but sixty holes, my partner goes round, takes it up 
and puts a new board in place.’ 

“Most people gamble because they fondly believe 
they are getting something for nothing. Because 
they only pay out small sums at a time, they spend 
staggering amounts on these petty cash rackets 
without realizing it. It is the biggest sucker racket 
we have with us today, and the least known. 

“There is only one sure way of curing it. If 
everyone realized that there was about one chance 
in a thousand to win, there would be a certain 
amount of hesitation before any money was spent 
—even if it was only a dime. But just try and 
persuade anyone that he is not that one in a 
thousand! After all. it’s worth a dime to find 
out. A dime isn’t much anyway when you can 
win $5—maybe. 

"The sum is too small to interest the big beer, 
dope or labor racketeer. That’s why it is a nice 
gentleman’s racket. No murders. No large fines. 
No publicity. Just a 20-million-dollar sucker in¬ 
come—and growing every year! 
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Col. Robinson presents Silver Star Medal to 
Sergt. Stone. Patrolman Myers is wearing the 
Purple Heart Medal. 


P RESENTATION, in behalf of the United 
States Government, of the Silver Star Medal, 
"for gallantry in action,” to one member of 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroad Police Depart¬ 
ment, and the Purple Heart Medal, “for military 
merit,” to another, together with the awarding of 
the Taber-Loree-Collins cup, a pair of handcuffs, 
and $5.00 to the various winners in the Annual 
Rifle and Pistol Match, were features of the Seventh 
Annual Review and Inspection of the Department, 
held in the Troy Armory, Friday, May 26. 

The inspecting officer. Colonel Walter G. Robin¬ 
son, 105 th Infantry, New York National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General of the State. of New 
York, was accompanied by COLONEL J. T. LOREE, 
Vice-President and General Manager and his staff, 
composed of H. F. BURCH, Assistant General Man¬ 
ager, W. W. BATES, Assistant to General Manager, 
and MAJOR OGDEN J. ROSS. 

The 80 police officers who took part in the in¬ 
spection were formed into a provisional battalion 
of three companies, commanded by MAJOR F. A. 
THIESSEN, Chief of Police, with INSPECTOR 
JOSEPH P. Andres acting as Adjutant. Company 
•‘A,” headed by CAPTAIN WALTER D. FOX, was 
armed with riot guns in addition to the regular side 
arms. Companies "B" and ”C,” under the leader¬ 
ship of CAPTAIN N. R. HENTZ and LIEUTENANT 
F. J. LEBARON, respectively, carried only the regu¬ 
lation pistols ordinarily worn while on duty. 

In addition to these companies was a medical and 
machine gun detachment, commanded by LIEUTEN¬ 
ANT Thomas J. CARRICK, the members of which 
were equipped with two sub-machine guns, extra 
ammunition pouches, and a litter. 


Decorations A'' 

Col. Robinson and Col. Loree Prese 

Music for the maneuvers was furnished by the 
bugle and drum corps of the Lieutenant John A. 

Patten Post No. 466, American Legion, the added 
snap and rhythm which they provided making their 
presence a most welcome innovation. 

The men were then formed into a column of 
companies for the inspection of each individual’s 
uniform and equipment. Members of Company 
“A” executed the movement "Inspection Arms” to 
permit the inspecting officer to make a detailed 
examination of their riot guns. The cylinder of 
each revolver was thrown open and it was carefully 
scrutinized. The machine guns were likewise dis¬ 
mantled and re-assembled before the watchful eyes 
of the inspector. 

At the conclusion of the inspection. Colonel 
Robinson presented the Silver Star Medal to SER¬ 
GEANT JAMES C. Stone, of Plattsburgh, and the 
Purple Heart Medal to PATROLMAN BOYD MYERS, 
of Wilkes-Barre, both being in recognition of 
service during the World War. 

COLONEL Loree then made the presentation of 
the prizes to the winners in the Taber-Loree- Col¬ 
lins Rifle and Pistol Match. Three awards are 
offered the contestants. The winner in Class "A,” 
which includes those scoring from 325 to 400, 
receives the handsome silver cup. Class "B” is 
composed of men shooting from 275 to 325, the 
prize being a pair of handcuffs; and five dollars in 
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Awarded at Police Inspection 

Present Medals and Marksmanship Trophies to Railroad Guardians 


gold is presented to the high man in Class "C,” 
those firing from 225 to 275. 

PATROLMAN LEO GRATCOFSKY, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., won the cup by shooting 275 with the 
revolver and 93 in the rifle competition, and a total 
of 368 out of a possible 400. The handcuffs 
were won by SERGEANT JAMES C. STONE, of 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., whose total score was 322. 
PATROLMAN HARRY M. CUMMINGS, of Fort 
Edward, was awarded the $5.00 for his score of 
273. 

Immediately after the presentation of the medals 
and prizes, COLONEL LOREE addressed the police 
officers as follows: 

“* * *The reports I have received would indi¬ 
cate a general excellence of the police work on 
the railroad. There will be no let-up in the 
activities of the coming year. 

"While the majority of people believe things are 
beginning to improve, we must remember that those 
who have been without work have had a serious 
year behind them, and have thus been tempted for 
another year. Malefactors, too, have had another 
year in which to practice their dishonest work, 
and thereby increase their astuteness in crime. 

"The fact that there has been so little crime on 
our property is a phenomenon that is most unusual. 
Certainly I think this Department has materially 


assisted the work of the municipal police in the 
prevention of crime. It should be a matter of in¬ 
spiration to veterans of the force, and those who 
are new, to find in it the example of efficiency which 
has become one of our Police Department tradi¬ 
tions.” 

Colonel Robinson, who, at COLONEL LOREE'S 
request, also spoke to the men, said: 

It has been a great privilege and something of 
a surprise for me to inspect this body of men today. 

I am surprised to find that such efficiency should be 
manifested by a group who perform duties which 
I appreciate must be more arduous and more con¬ 
fining and carry more responsibility than those of 
the patrolmen we have in any town or city. 

“Your responsibilities are, of course, dual: You 
must protect company property and work to pre¬ 
vent crime. The protection of property is more or 
less of a personal responsibility placed upon your 
shoulders. 

“This has been a great pleasure to have looked 
you over and I would like to compliment MAJOR 
THIESSEN and the members of your organization 
for the splended appearance you have made. 

“I do not know when I have seen a police force 
which can measure up to the military precision of 
your department. This is why you bear the envi¬ 
able reputation you do. I offer you my sincere 
congratulations.” 
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the needless slaughter on the highways. The 
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In Safety 

S AFE operation has always been the primary 
consideration in railroading, especially in re¬ 
cent years, but it is gratifying to railroaders 
to know what a splendid record they made in this 
respect last year. Only one passenger lost his life 
in a train accident on the railroads of this country 
during the entire year. 

Of course this is one too many and every effort 
will be made to turn in an absolutely perfect record. 
In contrast to the slaughter on the highways, the 
achievement of the railroads is even more significant. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature. Will 
man, the most intelligent of God’s creatures, con¬ 
tinue indefinitely to risk injury or death on crowd¬ 
ed highways, or will he choose a mode of travel 
where the odds are 480 million to one that he will 
reach his destination alive? 

Against the ever rising toll of motor car accidents 
we have a record of continuous progress in accident 
prevention by the rail carriers during the past ten 
years. In 1930, there were 7 fatalities, in 1931, 
but 4, and in 1932, only 1. 

That man is slow to realize his folly is easily 
seen when the absolutely foolish waste of War is 
considered. The world’s history is principally a 
succession of wars, yet we have several first, second 
or third-rate conflicts either in progress or in pros¬ 
pect at this moment. The only consolation is the 
rising tide of opposition to this method of settling 
international disputes. 

Similarly, there is consolation for the railroads 
in the fact that the public is becoming aroused by 


Trucks and Earthquakes 

T HE recent earthquakes in California occurred 
at varying intervals within a period of two 
days. About 140 people were killed. 
Sympathetic feeling all over the nation was 
aroused, and people everywhere offered assistance. 
Yet few of us realize, and fewer show concern over 
the fact, that motor vehicles took more lives during 
those two days than did the earthquakes. 

It may be many years before another earthquake 
occurs in the land, but motor vehicles will continue 
to deal death every day—to a total of about 
30,000 people annually—unless more is done about 
it in the future than has been done in the past. 

Man cannot stop earthquakes, but he can prevent 
automobile accidents. 

Is it not time, then, for each citizen, each law¬ 
maker and each law-enforcement officer, who has 
not already done so, to accept his individual respon¬ 
sibility and act upon his authority, to do his part 
in ridding the highways of unnecessary and un¬ 
justifiable menaces to life and limb? 

As to where to begin on this problem, the first 
question in the minds of many will be: “What 
part does the truck play in highway casualties?" 
The answer is made clear in recently published rec¬ 
ords of authentic origin having nationwide sources 
of direct information. 

This record shows that 5,230 trucks were in¬ 
volved in fatal accidents with 3.5 million registered, 
while 26,120 passenger cars were so involved with 
about 22.0 million registered. This means that 
trucks produce 1494 fatal accidents while passenger 
cars produce 1187, per million registered. In other 
words a given number of trucks become involved 
in 25 per cent more fatal accidents than an equal 
number of passenger cars. 

In dealing with these two classes of motor traffic, 
through those whom we have chosen and compen¬ 
sated to represent us in making and enforcing high¬ 
way safety laws and regulations, the distinction 
made by the highest courts ought always be borne in 
mind, viz: that the private automobile or farmer's 
truck has a Right on the highway while the truck 
operated for hire is there only by Privilege.— Kan¬ 
sas City Southern Magazine. 
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Crossing the Pasig River, Manila Railway, Philippines 

Fastest Trains 

I N deciding what is the fastest train in the world it has been found necessary to consider, in addition 
to the speed factor,the total distance between terminals and whether or not intermediate stops are 
involved. The Cheltenham Flyer of the Great Western makes the 77.3 miles from Swindon to Pad¬ 
dington in 65 minutes, or at an average rate of 77.3 miles per hour, which entitles it to the distinction 
of being the fastest train in the world for distances under 100 miles. The following table, compiled by 
the staff of The Technology Review gives interesting data regarding fast trains in Europe and North 
America. 


World Train Speeds 


Identikca- Time, Mileage, and 


tion No. 

Group 

Railroad and T rain 

Between 

Average Speed 


Remarks 





Mins. 

Miles 

M.P.H. 


1 

Less than 

Great Western Chelten¬ 

Swindon- 

65 

77.3 

71.3 

Non-stop 


100 miles 

ham Flyer 

Paddington 





2 

100 to 

Canadian Pacific, 

Smith Falls- 

108 

124.0 

68.8 

Non-stop 


1 25 miles 

Royal York 

Montreal 








West 





3 

125 to 

Nord, (10.10 a. m.) 

Paris- 

134 

147.7 

66.1 

Non-stop 


150 miles 


Jeumont 





4 

150 to 

London, Midland & 

Crowe- 

142 

152.7 

64.5 

Non-stop 


175 miles 

Scottish (5:25 p. m. 

Willesden 







Liverpool) 

Jet. 





5 

175 to 

London, Midland 8 

Wilmslow- 

172 

176.9 

61.7 

Non-stop 


200 miles 

Scottish (9:45 a. m. 

Euston 







Manchester) 






6 

200 to 

Pennsylvania Liberty 

Gary- 

255 

254.5 

59.9 

2 scheduled 


250 miles 

Ltd. and Golden 

Crestline 




and one flag 



Arrow 





stop 

7 

250 to 

Canadian National, 

Toronto- 

360 

334.0 

55.6 

5 scheduled 


500 miles 

Inter-City Ltd. 

Montreal 




stops 

8 

500 to 

N. Y. Central, 20th 

New York 

18 hrs. 

961 

53.4 



1000 miles 

Century 

Chicago 





9 

1000 to 

B. 8 A., N. Y. Central, 

Boston - 

20.5 

1019 

49.7 



’2000 miles 

20th Century 

Chicago 





10 

Over 2000 

Northern Pacific, 

Portland- 

57.5 

2316 

40.3 




North Coast Ltd. 

Chicago 






(OVER) 
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Ten Fastest Foreign Trains 






Miles 

M.P.H. 

Fastest English train 

Great Western 

from Swindon to Paddington. 

77.3 

71.3 

Fastest Scottish train 

London, Midland 





ft Scottish 

from Thornhill to Dumfries. 

14.2 

53.3 

Fastest Irish train 

Great Northern 





(Ireland) 

from Dublin to Drogheda. 

54.3 

60.3 

Fastest Canadian train 

C. P. R. 

from Smith Falls to Montreal West. 

. 124.0 

68.8 

Fastest French train 

Nord 

from Paris to Jeumont. 

147.7 

66.1 

Fastest German train 


From Spandau to Bergedorf. 

161.1 

63.0 

Fastest Roumanian train 


from Bucharest to Braila. 

142.0 

47.3 

Fastest Italian Train 


from Milan to Bologna. 

. 134.5 

53.7 

Fastest Dutch train 


from Amsterdam to Rotterdam. 

54.0 

48.0 

Fastest Belgian train 


from Antwerp to Brussels. 

27.5 

51.5 


Old Saratoga Depot 



Irresistible 

During last year’s American Legion Conven¬ 
tion in Seattle, we are told that an elderly lady, 
alarmed at the antics of the Legionnaires, rushed 
up to a policeman, saying: 

"Can’t you stop them, officer?” 

"Lady,” responded the cop sadly, "there's an 
old man in Europe who tried to do that, and now 
he’s sawing wood in Holland.” 


What They Needed 

Johnny, 1 0, on applying for a position as office 
boy was told by the smart manager: “No, I am 
afraid you are too small. I think the reason is 
because your legs are too short.” 

With a smile the young applicant looked up and 
replied. "Huh, what this place needs is brains, 
not legs." 

He got the job. 


* 
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Railroading in the 80 s 

As Revealed by Extracts from Employee’s Time Table, No. 100 


T HE dock in the Superintendent's office is stan¬ 
dard. The Conductor of the first morning 
train must daily give the time to Station 
Agents, who must set their clocks accordingly. 
Conductors and Engineers of Local or Gravel 
Trains, and who do not daily get to Headquarters, 
must compare and get their time from Conductors 
of regular passenger trains.” Thus reads General 
Regulation No. 3 of The Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company Northern R. R. Department Time 
Table No. 100, dated July 11th, 1881, loaned to 
the Bulletin by Yardmaster J. E. Baldwin of 
Oneonta. 

Despite these provisions, the train rules further 
state that trains must wait five minutes before pro¬ 
ceeding from a meeting point in the direction of an 
approaching train, "and this five minutes, allowed 
for variation in watches, must be observed at every 
succeeding station till it shall have passed the ex¬ 
pected train.” 

Rule 8 provides that "Whenever a train is 24 
hours or more behind its own time, per table, it 
thereby looses (sic) all its right to the road against 
all kinds of trains, and can afterward only proceed 
on special orders.” 

Rule 26. The speed of freight and coal trains 
shall not exceed 15 miles per hour, exclusive of all 
stops. 

Among the duties of the conductors were: "to 
see that their cars were clean and in good and safe 
order,” also to "see that they have upon their 
trains signal flags, red lanterns, a sufficient number 
of ordinary lanterns, spare links, pins, oils, etc." 

"Engineers must keep a good lookout” and 
"Cattle killing will be regarded as evidence of neg¬ 
ligence, requiring in all cases a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation, which the Engineer must make in person, 
or by writing, to the Superintendent." 

Engineers were also adjured to see that ashpan 
dampers were "closed when crossing all Bridges, 
and all Bridges crossed with diminished speed, not 
exceeding 10 miles per hour. When two locomo¬ 
tives are required for the purpose of any train, 
they must be detached when crossing any Bridges, 
and the Brake must not be applied when on them.” 

Rule 48 provides that "No wood or waste must 
be thrown from the Engine along the road, at Sta¬ 
tions, or in Shops or Depots. If wood is too 
large or unfit for use return it to the shed." 


The full significance of Rule 58, "One short 
sound of the whistle is the signal to apply brakes: 
two to let go brakes; three to backup; etc.” is 
brought out by the rules for Brakemen: 

"49. Brakemen must always ride outside of 
the cars, and must be at their posts ready to apply 
the brakes at all times when the train is in motion; 
and they must not slip the wheels under any cir¬ 
cumstances, and it is the duty of the Conductor, and 
a very important one, to see to this matter. 

"50. Brakemen on passenger trains must con¬ 
nect the Bell cord with the Engine, and through 
the train to the rear car, before time of starting. 
This cord must remain fastened until the train 
reaches its destination and the passengers discharged. 
One brakeman must, while the train is in motion, 
remain on the rear car of his train. 

"51. The rear car of every train must have a 
good brake, and a Brakeman must be stationed on 
that car while the train is in motion. 

”52. If any portion of a train is detached when 
in motion, care must be taken not to stop the lead¬ 
ing portion of the train before the detached part 
has stopped; and it is the duty of the Brakemen on 
such detached part to apply their brakes in time to 
prevent a collision with the cars in front. 

"53. The Trainmen are required to stop the 
train when occasion requires, without allowing it 
to press upon the tender; and Engineers must stop 
the engine and tender without allowing them to 
draw upon the train.” 

In view of the above, perhaps the "good old 
days” don't seem so alluring after all. 

The Watchman s Soliloquy 

Y OU see (said the old crossing watchman), 
it was about like this. The driver slams 
on his brakes and brings her to a stop right 
up against the gates. Then he freezes me with an 
icy look and yells: 

"What d’ya mean stoppin' me as I'm starting' 
across? I mighta busted them gates.” 

"Busted gates is easier fixed than busted heads.” 
sez I. as the Limited goes thunderin' past. So then 
he cuts in with a parting dig: 

"That train,” sez he, "was a half-mile down the 
track when I drove up." 
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"Sure,” sez I, "and she's half a mile down the 
other way right now.” 

Then his wife horns in. At least I suppose it’s 
his wife-—for she's there in the back seat, all primed 
for advice. 

“We was hurryin’ to a funeral,” sez she. 

"Yep, you sure was,” sez I. "Not one funeral, 
but five—countin' them three youngsters.” 

"Fresh!” she snaps. "I’ve a notion to report 
you.” 

"Go ahead,” sez I. "Your report would look 
a heap better than mine—if I'd a let you through.” 

* * * 

You see (continued the old chap), I’ve been 
posted here for eight years. Four tracks, you'll 
notice—an’ a hundred trains flyin’ in and out every 
day. 

We’re pretty busy of course. First we give ’em 
the warnin' bell. Then comes the gong that you 
can hear three blocks away. Then my pardner up 
in the tower lowers the gates an’ I step out in the 
street an’ wave this STOP sign. An’ I wear this 
star an’ blow this copper’s whistle. 

Now you’d think all this fuss might make ’em 
suspect that possibly there might be a train some- 
wheres in the neighborhood. Yet about once or 
twice a day we stop some driver just in the nick of 
time—then he gits plumb mad because we insist 
on letting the train go first. 

Now, son (he went on), I railroaded fer 30 
years before takin' this job. Surely I oughta know 
something about trains, an’ speed an’ such. But 
there’s one thing about these hurry-up drivers that’s 
got me stumped. 

Fer eight years I’ve been tryin’ to figure out 
just why they’re always in such a terrible rush. 
I don’t know the answer, and you don't either, an’ 
I’ve just about reached the conclusion that they 
don’t know themselves!— Safe Driver. 

Howdy ! 

H ERE are a few greetings of different nations 
literally translated: 

Sweden—"How can you?” 

Dutch—"How do you fare?” 

Persian—“May thy shadow never grow less.” 
Italian—"How do you stand?” 

Spanish—"Go with God, Senior.” 

Egyptian—"How do you perspire?” 

Russian—“How do you live on?” 

Arabian—“Thank God, how are you?” 

Chinese—“How is your stomach? Have you 
eaten your rice?” 

American—“Hello,” meaning, “Go chase a 
wolf." 


The Sitka Discovery 

S ITKA, sometimes referred to as the "ancient 
capital of Alaska,” recently gave to the world 
some interesting documents, the discovery of 
which was made by Father Kedroff of the Russian 
Cathedral of St. Nicholas while he was engaged in 
clearing out old material in the cellar of the cathe¬ 
dral. He found a number of old paper bundles 
there, musty with age. The pages of the bundles 
adhered to each other and formed almost a solid 
mass: the cords by which they were held were long 
since rotted away. His first impulse was to burn 
the papers but he was attracted to a detached sheet 
which, upon close examination, proved to be the 
earliest recorded history of Alaska known to date. 

The discovery was of tremendous value. The 
bundles were carefully packed in padded cases and 
sent to Washington, D. C. It will take some 
time to separate the sheets and record the messages 
on them. If the research workers are not disap¬ 
pointed in their findings, these documents may 
prove that the Russians were the real discoverers of 
the Pacific Coast of North America rather than 
the Spaniards or the English. 

Theodore S. Farrelly, in an article relating to 
this same subject, has recently asked the following 
questions: 

“How much right did the Russians have when 
they laid claim to San Francisco? There was, we 
know, a Russian settlement at the Golden Gate, but 
did it antedate the Spanish settlement and, if so, 
by how long?” 

It is also his opinion that: "The Sitka docu¬ 
ments could produce no more valuable proof than 
to identify on our modern map the town of Anadir. 
This town, according to the oral reports which 
were noted in the capital of the empire, was situ¬ 
ated on the Continent of America and was founded 
by the most pretentious of the early expeditions, 
in the time of Czar Ivan IV, better known as Ivan 
the Terrible, who ascended the throne in 1544. 
Most histories of Alaska give the date of discovery 
as late as 1741, including the most recent account 
by Henry W. Clark, which, while mentioning the 
fact of rumors of earlier settlements, retained that 
date for the discovery. Thus, if the papers now 
in Washington can supply this proof it would ad¬ 
vance the discovery date by almost two centuries.” 

Terrible! 

"Where were you born?” 

“In a hospital.” 

“Honest? What was the matter with you?” 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Trains vs. Automobiles 

Of the 745,300 motor vehicle 
accidents which resulted in the 
death of 29,000 persons in 
1932, only 0.54% were caused 
by collision of such vehicles with 
trains, and only 3.9% of the 
deaths were the result of such 
train accidents. Collisions be¬ 
tween automobiles caused 
43.45% of the accidents and 
24.7% of the deaths, while col¬ 
lisions with pedestrians account¬ 
ed for 39% of accidents and 
44% of the deaths. In consid¬ 
ering these figures it should be 
remembered that no paying pas¬ 
senger on the railroads of this 
country lost his life in a train 
accident during the entire year, 
the sole fatality being a railroad 
employee off duty; not "one in 
a million” but one in 480 mil¬ 
lions! 

* 

Train Telephones 

Communication between the 
locomotive and caboose of a 
100- or 150-car train has been 
somewhat difficult, especially 
when two or three reverse curves 
and a tunnel intervened, and the 
matter of calling in a flagman 
presented a problem for oper- 
a t i n g men. General Electric 
"magicians” have perfected a 
system of telephone communica¬ 
tion between caboose, cab, and 
wayside stations or signal tow¬ 
ers, the current for which travels 
through the rails. Pickup coils, 
loud speakers and transmitters, 
etc., complete the contrivance 
which is still in the experimen¬ 
tal stage. 

Model Locomotive 

The smokestack fashioned 
from a .22-short rifle shell; the 
bell clapper from a collar but¬ 
ton; the headlight from the cap 
of a muzzle-loading shot gun, 
etc., a former "Katy” mechanic 
has completed a complete minia¬ 
ture of a Hudson type locomo¬ 
tive. Built to a scale of an 
eighth of an inch to a foot, the 
model is 10 inches long and 
2inches high, requiring 100 
hours to build. 


Novel Train Announcing 

Aping the radio announcers, 
the train caller at the Nashville 
Union Station "broadcasts” 
something like this: "Good 
afternoon, ladies and gentlemen 
of the traveling audience.* * * 
Our program this afternoon con¬ 
sists of the departure of the 
Pan-American, with Engineer 
Patrick O'Brien at the throttle! 
Today he makes Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Mobile, New Or- 
leans and points Southwest 
thereof. The Maestro will be 
accompanied by Stoker Mike 
Flannigan as well as the usual 
Pullman porters and complete 
de luxe equipment. It is now 
5:15 p. m. Central Standard 
Time. When you hear It h e 
musical note of the bell it will 
be exactly 5:19 o’clock, at 
which time the Pan-American 
leaves.* * *Tbis is Roxey Ed¬ 
ward Watkins announcing and 
bidding you all bon voyage and 
a pleasant trip.” 

* 

19-year-old Cat 

C. A. Wilcox, Illinois Cen¬ 
tral Agent at Columbia, Miss., 
boasts a cat 19 years old as part 
of the station force. "Minnie” 
and her 197 kittens have kept 
the freight house free from rats 
and mice so efficiently that her 
efforts have resulted in increased 
business for the railroad from 
shippers of food products and 
other freight susceptible of dam¬ 
age from rodents. 

* 

Burns' Watch 

"R. B. 1710” is the inscrip¬ 
tion in the silver case of the 
watch owned by George Robert 
Burns, M-K-T section foreman 
at Fort Scott, Kan., a direct 
descendant of the great Scotch 
poet of that name. Known to 
be 223 years old, the huge silver 
timepiece has been handed down 
from one Robert Burns to the 
next in each succeeding genera¬ 
tion. It will be noted that the 
watch antedates the birth of the 
great poet by 49 years. 


Puzzle-equipped Trains 

The Century of Progress 
World’s Fair at Chicago is being 
advertised on the Milwaukee 
Road by the latest thing in 
amusements, the jig-saw puzzle. 
The traveler through the north¬ 
west is thus relieved of the neces¬ 
sity of looking at the scenery 
and can devote his time ex¬ 
clusively to the study of bright¬ 
ly colored and grotesquely shap¬ 
ed bits of wood. It reminds 
us of the attempts of the design¬ 
ers of modern steamships to 
create the illusion that one is 
anywhere else but on a ship! 

+ 

Bandits Beware 

Bandits preying on trains car¬ 
rying Chinese refugees away 
from the zone of combat with 
the Japanese made the mistake 
of robbing a trainload of un¬ 
armed soldiers homeward-bound 
on furlough. The latter ex¬ 
pressed their resentment so vo¬ 
ciferously that several bandits 
gangs were rounded up and de¬ 
prived of their heads which now 
decorate the station platforms 
along the Tientsin-Pukow Rail¬ 
way as a warning to other rob¬ 
ber bands. 

* 

Snake Story 

Investigating the clogging of 
a culvert a Pere Marquette sec¬ 
tion gang found, instead of the 
mass of sticks and stones that 
they expected, a writhing, wrig¬ 
gling mass of blue racers. The 
snakes were of good size and 
their adoption of the culvert as 
a domicile had effectually block¬ 
ed it. 

+ 

Wreck Saved Child 

The death of W. D. Bowers, 
Pennsylvania engineman, recalled 
the occasion on which he wreck¬ 
ed his train in making an em¬ 
ergency stop in order to save 
the life of a child playing on 
the tracks. The wreck cost the 
Pennsylvania $6,000 but the 
company commended Mr, Bow¬ 
ers. 


Ill 




yself 


/ HAVE to live with myself, and so 
I would be fit for myself to know. 

I want to be able, as days go by, 
Always to look myself straight in the eye 
I don’t want to stand in the setting sun 
And hate myself for the things I’ve done.’ 


—Anon. 


